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TO  THE  MII.Z.ZONS. 

SLEEPERS— AWAI^E  ! ! 

“Woe!  Woe!  Woe!” — Josephus  informs  us  that  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a man  tra- 
versed the  walls  of  the  doomed  City,  crying,  Woe!  Woe! 
Woe ! — and  that  his  cry  ceased  not  until  his  life  had  become 
an  offering  to  the  hostile  armies,  or  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Prophetic  Spirit.  Shall  it  be  said,  that  the  cry  of  the  Warden 
of  Jeirusalein  was  without  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  ? May  it  not  have  been  that  many  thoughtless,  care- 
less, profligate ; nay,  even  daringly  impious,  may  have  been  ar- 
rested on  the  downward  progress  of  inclination,  and  led  to  rear 
their  hands  and  lift  their  hearts  to  the  only  and  true  source  of 
protection  in  the  hour  of  danger  ? What  the  Maniac  (so  called) 
of  Jerusalem  once  did,  shall  the  Death  Warrant  of  the  Millions 
do  now — but  it  shall  be  done  differently — its  power  shall  be 
di’awn  from  the  justice  of  its  inferences — its  claim  to  attention 
shall  be  grounded  upon  the  rationality  of  its  deductions — its 
success  shall  depend  upon  the  integrity  with  which  it  exhibits 
the  consequences  of  past  errors  and  crimes,  and  the  purity  of 
motive  with  which  it  indexes  the  past  to  future  happiness  ; yet 
the  Death  Warrant  is  not  a scare-crow — but  a beacon ; 
not  a Magazine  in  which  to  congregate  the  elements  of  de- 
struction under  the  mask  of  plausibility  and  candour,  but  a 
strict  unflinching  herald  of  truths  that  cannot  be  denied  and 
dare  not  be  questioned.  The  Death  Warrant  will  be  as  the 
word  of  the  Watchman  upon  the  Tower — its  cry  will  be  that 
of  Milton’s  Angel : — 

“ Arvake,  arise  ! or  be  for  ever  fallen.” 

We  are  frequently  instructed  upon  the  subject  of  the  relative 
duties  of  mankind  to  each  other,  arrd  amongst  those  duties  none 
are  oftener  pressed  upon  our’  attention  than  the  obligations 
owing  from  the  living  to  the  dead.  Now  we  are  not  disposed 
to  question  the  justice  of  this  failing  of  obligation,  we  know 
and  feel  that  to  render  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  remains  of 
those  dear  to  us  by  aU  the  ties  of  relationship  or  esteem,  is  a 
duty  at  once  grateful  to  the  heart  and  honourable  to  the  head, 
but  there  are  various  modes  of  efifectirrg  the  same  object ; for 
instance,  we  will  suppose  a relation,  a dear  one — ^perhaps  a che- 
rished wife — a darling,  perhaps  doated  upon,  child — taken  from 
us  by  Him,  “ whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts  ” — and  at  orrce  consigned  to 
the  receptacle  provided  for  such  objects  as  the  brrrial-yards  of 
the  Metropolis — say,  for  instance,  that  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  and 
of  St.  Clement’s,  in  Portugal  Street, — we  will  imagine,  some  six 
morrths  afterwards,  the  bereaved  husband  or  parent  passing  by 
the  (as  he  conceived)  resting-place  of  his  loved  one,  and  behold- 
ing some  felon  sexton  boring  with  his  rod  through  the  coffin — 
the  flesh — the  heart  of  the  object  of  his  yet  dear  remembrance : — 
can  it  be  a duty  to  the  dead  that  the  living  should  expose  the 
corpse  to  such  Indignity,  the  sui’vlvor  to  such  an  outrage  of 
feeling  ? Yet  such  is  inevitably  the  consequence  of  bm’ial  in 
grave-yards  of  the  Metropolis. 

But,  independently  of  the  duty  of  the  living  to  the  dead — the 
living  have  a duty  to  observe  tow'ards  the  living,  wdilch,  for  the 
sake  of  all — all  should  understand.  Is  it  just  that  we  who  are 
so  sensitive  iqion  every  point  of  offence,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
cry  out  with  the  Gentleman  of  Hotspur  against  everything 
that  comes 

“ Between  the  wind  and  our  nobility  ” — 
is  it  consistent  that  we  should  pile  corruption  upon  corruption, 
and  make  festering  dunghills  of  rotten  humanity  in  our  public 
thoroughfares,  and  then  cry  out , against  authorities  for  lack  of 


sanltory  regulations  ? Certainly  not — and  imtll  Churchyard  in- 
terments have  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  occupation  of  distant 
Cemeteries  have  become  the  only  legalized  depositions  of  the 
dead — we  may  die  of  Fever — Malaria  may  do  its  work — and 
Desolation  may  track  its  progress  through  the  vitals  of 
“ The  young,  the  brave,  the  beautiful 
But  as  a people  we  shall  have  no  right  to  complain*. 

BURNING  OF  THE  STEAM-SHIP  “ ERIE.”— A graphically 
written  letter,  by  one  of  the  survivors,  furnishes  some  incidents  of  the 
occurrence.  The  writer,  addressing  a lady  in  New  York,  thus  describes 
the  horrid  scenes  : — 

“ When  1 wrote  to  you  last,  I said  I thought  of  going  to  Mackinaw, 
and  perhaps  to  Chicago.  I intended  to  have  taken  the  Illinois,  but  meet- 
ing Captain  Titus,  a few  days  since,  I needed  but  little  persuasion  to  wait 
for  the  Erie,  for  we  are  old  friends.  Some  of  my  acquaintances  were 
going,  and  we  proposed  to  make  it  partly  a pleasure  excursion,  and  to 
take  with  us  a band  of  music.  Monday  came,  the  day  for  starting.  But 
the  weather  had  been  squally  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
blue,  white-capped  waves  were  dashing  against  the  pier,  as  we  have  so 
often  seen  them  in  a gale, 

“ I went  on  board  at  the  usual  time,  and  found  her  well  filled  with 
passengers,  and  among  the  rest  about  one  hundred  German  emigrants, 
bound  for  the  West,  who  were  on  the  forward  deck,  quietly  engaged  in 
arranging  their  baggage,  to  make  their  voyage  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

“ On  seeing  the  Clinton  put  out,  notwithstanding  the  gale,  many  of 
our  passengers  were  anxious  to  follow.  The  Germans  were  getting  im- 
patient to  be  on  their  voyage,  and  the  workmen  on  board,  the  poor 
painters,  who  were  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  disaster,  wishing  to 
lose  no  time,  and  being  accustomed  to  the  lake  in  all  weathers,  were  espe- 
cially clamorous  to  start. 

“ Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  passengers,  knowing  there  was  no  real 
danger  from  the  gale,  which  also  seemed  to  lull,  and  not  liking  to  be 
beaten  by  the  Clinton,  the  last  bell  was  rung,  the  last  farewell — to  how 
many  the  last ! — the  lines  cast  off,  and  the  gallant  Erie,  for  the  last  time, 
rounded  the  light-house.  This  was  about  half-past  five  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  Clinton  was  just  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  waves  were  running  high,  but  the  boat  pitched  easily,  and  the 
whole  company  was  in  high  spirits,  and  those  who  expressed  any  fears 
were  laughed  at  for  their  timidity.  We  sat  down  to  tea,  and  selected  our 
berths,  expecting  a pleasant  morrow. 

“ At  about  eight  o’clock  I was  sitting  in  the  saloon,  when,  all  at  once, 
we  heard  a slight  explosion,  a hissing  sound,  and  cry  of  fire.  So  many 
accidents  have  occurred,  and  I had  so  schooled  myself  to  the  thought  of 
such  an  accident,  that  I was  comparatively  cool  and  self-possessed. 
I sprung  to  the  door,  followed  by  Palmerlee,  and  we  were  met  by  a mass 
of  scorching  flame.  I rushed  forward.  He  followed,  but  no  more.  Of 
the  dozen  or  fifteen  in  the  saloon  at  the  moment,  not  another  survives. 
In  a second  all  that  part  of  the  boat  nearest  to  where  the  flames  burst 
out,  the  boiler  deck,  was  in  flames,  and  they  must  have  perished  in  the 
saloon,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

“ On  going  forward,  I saw,  in  a moment,  the  whole  terror  of  the  scene. 
The  flames  burst  out  in  immense  masses,  and  were  driven  back  by  the 
wind,  enveloping  in  one  minute  the  whole  body  of  the  ship.  Titus 
sprung  to  the  wheel,  and  headed  her  to  the  shore,  and  the  wind  now 
drove  the  flames  into  every  part  of  her,  and  she  rolled  over  the  seas  a 
mass  of  fire — for  she  had  been  lately  painted,  and  her  panel-work  var- 
nished, so  that  she  caught  as  if  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 

“ Then  the  air  was  filled  with  shrieks  of  agony  and  despair.  The 
boldest  turned  pale  at  that  awful  moment.  I shall  never  forget  the  wail 
of  terror  that  went  up  from  the  poor  German  emigrants,  who  were 
huddled  together  on  the  forward  deck.  Wives  clung  to  their  husbands, 
mothers  franticly  pressed  their  babes  to  their  bosoms,  lovers  clung 
madly  to  each  other.  One  venerable  old  man,  his  gray  hairs  streaming 
in  the  wind,  stood  on  the  bows,  and  stretching  out  his  bony  hands, 
prayed  to  God  in  the  language  of  his  fatherland. 

“ But  if  the  scene  forward  was  terrible,  that  aft  was  appalling,  for 
there  the  flames  were  raging  in  the  greatest  fury.  Some  madly  rushed 
into  the  fire.  Others,  with  a yell  maddened  with  the  flames,  which  were 
all  around  them,  sprung  head-long  into  the  waves.  The  officers  of  the 
boat  and  crew  were  generally  cool,  and  sprung  to  lower  the  boats,  but 
these  were  every  one  successively  swamped  by  those  who  threw  them- 
selves into  them,  regardless  of  everything  but  their  own  safety. 

“ I tried  to  act  coolly — I kept  near  tlic  captain,' who  seemed  to  take 
courage  from  despair,  and  whos  bearing  >vas  above  all  praise.  The 
boat  was  wearing  towards  till-  ;h(' e.  but  the  maddened  flames  now  en- 
veloped the  wheel-house,  and  i . a moment  the  machinery  slopped.  Tlic 
last  hope  had  left  us — and  a wih'n  v shriek  rose  up  in  the  air ; at  this 


* The  design  of  our  title-page  is  taken  from  tlie  curving  of  a marble  monument  of  a departed  bishop,  whose  remains  ur,  e tombed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester. 
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moment  the  second  engineer,  the  one  at  the  time  on  d'uty,  who  had  stood  I 
by  his  machinery  as  long  as  it  would  work,  was  seen  climbing  up  a black  I 
mass,  with  the  flames  curling  all  around  him.  On  either  side  he  could  | 
not  go,  for  it  was  now  one  mass  of  fire.  He  sprung  upward,  came  to  the  I 
top,  one  moment  felt  madly  around  him,  and  then  fell  into  the  flames. 
There  was  no  more  remaining  on  board,  for  the  boat  now  broached 
round  upon  the  swelling  waves  a mass  of  fire.  I seized  upon  a settee 
near  me,  and  gave  one  spring  just  as  the  flames  were  bursting  through 
the  deck  where  I stood — one  moment  more,  and  I should  have  been  in  the 
flames.  One  moment,  and  I found  myself  tossed  on  a wave,  grasping  my 
frail  support  with  desperate  energy.  At  one  moment  I saw  nothing  but  the 
yawning  deep,  and  the  blackening  sky — at  the  next  the  flaming  mass  was 
before  me,  as  the  waves  pitched  me  up,  and  around  were  my  fellow- 
passengers  struggling  with  the  waves,  some  supported  by  nothing  but 
their  strong  arms — every  moment  growing  weaker,  while  the  wind, 
agonising  shrieks  of  those  who  were  every  moment  taking  their  last  look 
at  the  upper  world ; and  those  who  were  still  clinging  to  the  bulwarks, 
but  every  moment  dropping  with  every  pitch  of  the  vessel,  made  such 
a scene,  as  nightly  haunts  my  dreams,  and  can  never  be  obliterated^while 
memory  remains. 

“ I had  been  in  the  water  but  a short  time,  though  each  moment  seemed 
an  age,  when  I heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Titus,  who,  the  last  to  leave 
the  vessel,  was  now  in  the  water  calling  out  with  a firm  voice,  “ Courage 
—hold  on — help  is  coming!”  Ob,  words  of  hope,  how  it  cheered  us  in 
that  hour  of  gloom  ! A moment  after  I saw  the  lights  of  a steam-boat, 
and,  in  a short  time,  the  hull  of  the  Clinton,  which,  upon  seeing  the 
fire,  had  hastened  to  our  assistance.  Her  boats  were  ready  lowered, 
and,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  vessel  and  the  prayers  for  help,  twenty- 
seven  of  us  was  saved  frOm  a watery  grave.  Some  were  terribly  burned, 
and  some  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  but  all  thankful  for  their 
preservation. 

“ Of  the  German  emigrants,  T do  not  know  that  one  was  saved. 
Parents  and  children  seem  to  have  found' one  common  grave,  and  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  all  locked  together.  There  was  but  one  female 
of  the  whole  number  saved,  and  among  the  passengers  were  some  of 
superior  elegance  and  rare  beauty.  Oh ! never  on  earth  may  I witness 
such  a scene  of  horror.  It  seems  like  a frightful  dream,  only  too  real. 
That  pale  old  man  haunts  me.  The  agony  of  some  of  those  beautiful 
girls  will  be  impressed  upon  my  mind  for  ever,  and  I would  that  I could 
forget  the  horrible  sight  of  that  poor  fellow  catching  in  the  air  for  some 
escape  from  the  flames  which  were  raging  all  round  him.  It  was  terrible  ! 
dreadful!  horrible!  T can  find  no  language  which  will  pourtray  my 
feelings. — From  the  Nova  Scotian  of  Sept.  2. 

PUTRESCENCE  OP  ANIMAL  MATTER.— The  following  case 
is  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  : — Mr.  Elcock,  student  of  anatomy, 
slightly  punctured  his  finger  in  opening  the  body  of  a hospital  patient 
about  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  find- 
ing the  wound  painful,  showed  it  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  after  his  surgical 
lecture.  • During  the  night  the  pain  increased  to  extremity,  and  symptoms 
of  high  constitutional  irritation  presented  themselves  on  the  ensuing 
morningl  No  trace  of  inflammation  was  apparent  beyond  a slight  red- 
ness of  the  spot  at  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted,  which  was  a 
mere  puncture.  In  the  evening  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Babington,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Haighton  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  still  no  local  change 
was  to  be  discovered,  but  the  nervous  system  was  agitated  in  a most 
violent  and  alarming  degree,  the  symptoms  nearly  resembling  the  universal 
excitation  of  hydrophobia,  and  in  this  state  he  expired  within  the  period 
of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  injury. 

“ The  late  Dr.  Pett,  of  Hackney,  being  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  body  of  a lady  who  had  died  of  peritoneal  inflammation  after  her 
confinement,  handled  the  diseased  parts.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  while  at  a party,  he  felt  some  pain  in  one  of  his  fingers,  on  which  . 
there  was  a slight  blush,  but  no  wound  was  visible  at  that  time.  The 
pain  increasing,  the  finger  was  examined  in  a stronger  light,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  a lens,  a minute  opening  in  the  cuticle  was  observed.  During  the 
night  the  pain  increased  to  agony,  and  in  the  morning  his  appearance 
was  extremely  altered  ; his  countenance  was  suffused  with  redness,  his 
eyes  were  hollow  and  ferrety ; there  was  a peculiarity  in  his  breathing 
which  never  left  him  during  his  illness ; his  manner,  usually  gay  and 
playful,  was  now  torpid,  like  that  of  a person  who  had  taken  an  excessive 
dose  of  opium  : he  described  himself  as  having  suffered  intensely,  and  said 
that  he  was  completely  knocked  down  and  had  not  the  strength  of  a 
child,  and  he  sunk  exhausted  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  examination  of 
the  body. 

“ George  Higinbottom,  an  undertaker,  was  employed  to  remove  in  a 
shell  the  corpse  of  a woman  who  had  died  of  typhus  fever  in  the  London 
Fever  Hospital.  _ In  conveying  the  body  from  the  shell  into  the  Coffin,  he 
observed  that  his  left  hand  was  besmeared  with  a moisture  which  had 
oozed  from  it.  He  had  a recent  scratch  on  his  thumb.  The  following 
morning  this  scratch  was  inflamed ; in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
was  attacked  with  a cold  shivering  and  pain  in  his  bead  and  limbs,  fol- 
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lowed  the  next  by  other  symptoms  of  severe  fever;  on  the  fourth  day 
there  was  soreness  in  the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  fulness  in  the  axill ; on 
the  fifth  the  breast  became  swollen  and  efflorescent ; on  the  seventh  deli- 
rium supervened,  succeeded  by  extreme  prostration  and  coma,  and  death, 
took  place  on  the  tenth  day.” 

Among  many  other  cases,  Mr.  Travers  gives  the  following,  as  dis- 
playing well  the  minor  degrees  of  irritation,  local  and  constitutional,  to 
which  cooks  and  others,  in  handling  putrid  animal  matter  with  chapped 
and  scratched  fingers,  are  exposed : — “ A cook-maid  practised  herself  on  a 
stale  hare,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  mode  of  boning  them,  in  spite 
of  being  strongly  cautioned  against  it.  A few  days  afterwards  two  slight 
scratches,  which  she  remembered  to  have  received  at  the  time,  began  to 
inflame;  one  was  situated  on  the  fore-finger  and  the  other  on  the  ring- 
finger,  This  inflammation  was  accompanied  with  a dull  pain  and  feeling 
of  numbness,  and  an  occasional  darting  pain  along  the  inside  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  next  day  she  was  attacked  with  excruciating  pain  at  the  point 
of  the  fore-finger,  which  throbbed  so  violently  as  to  give  her  the  sensation 
of  its  being  about  to  burst  at  every  pulsation.  The  following  morning 
constitutional  symptoms  came  on ; her  tongue  was  white  and  dry  ; she 
had  no  appetite ; there  was  great  dejection  of  spirits  and  languor,  and  a 
weak  and  unsteady  pulse.  After  suffering  greatly  from  severe  pain  in 
the  finger,  hand,  and  arm,  and  great  constitutional  derangement  and 
debility,  the  local  inflammation  disappeared  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
she  then  began  to  recover  her  appetite  and  strength. 

TORTURE  OP  RUSSIAN  FEMALES.— Although  the  iMarquis 
was  unable  to  oljtain  permission  to  inspect  the  state  prison,  one  of  his 
countrymen  had  the  misfortune  to  awaken  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the 
Russian  police  by  some  incautious  act  or  expression, — what,  he  was  never 
able  to  ascertain.  He  was  thrown  into  a cell,  separated  only  by  a slight 
partition  from  the  place  where  unhappy  slaves  are  tortured  at  the 
command  of  tiieir  masters.  His  gaolers  must  have  believed  that  Mr, 
Peruet  had  no  chance  of  liberation,  or  they  never  would  have  given 
him  such  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fearful  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house,  and  thetunmitigated  exercise  of  the  rod.  Mr.  Pernet  understands 
Russian:  he  was  therefore  present,  without  saying  anything,  at  many 
private  tortures  ; among  others,  at  those  of  two  young  girls,  who  worked 
at  a fashionable  milliner’s  at  Moscow.  These  unfortunate  creatures 
were  flogged  before  the  eyes  even  of  their  mistress,  wiio  reproached  them 
with  having  lovers,  and  with  having  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to 
bring  them  into  her  house — the  house  of  a milliner ! What  an  enor- 
mity ! Meanwhile  this  virago  exhorted  the  executioners  to  strike  harder. 
One  of  the  girls  begged  for  mercy ; they  said  she  was  nearly  killed, — 
— that  she  was  nearly  covered  with  blood.  No  matter  ! She  had  carried 
her  audacity  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  was  less  culpable  than  her  mistress  ; 
and  the  latter  redoubled  her  severity,  Mr.  Pernet  assured  me,  observing 
that  he  thought  I might  doubt  his  assertion,  that  each  of  the  unhappy 
girls  received,  at  different  intervals,  a hundred  and  eighty  blows.  “ I 
suffered  too  much  in  counting  them,”  he  added,  “ to  be  deceived  in  the 
number.”  A man  feels  the  approach  of  insanity  when  present  at  such 
horrors,  and  yet  unable  to  succour  the  victims.  Afterwards,  serfs  and 
servants  were  brought  by  stewards,  or  sent  by  their  masters,  with  the 
request  that  they  might  be  punished  ; there  was  nothing,  in  short,  but 
scenes  of  atrocious  vengeance  and  frightful  despair,  all  hidden  from 
the  public  eye.  The  unhappy  prisoner  longed  for  the  obscurity  of 
night,  because  the  darkness  brought  with  it  silence,  and  though  his 
thoughts  then  terrified  him,  he  preferred  the  evils  of  imagination  to  those 
of  reality. — Custine’s  Empire  of  the  Czar, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe  thus  describes  the  effect  of 
THE  FUNERAL  ARRAY : 

Lo  ! now  what  dismal  sons  of  darkness  come 
To  bear  this  daughter  of  indulgence  home  ! 

Tragedians  all,  and  well  arranged  in  black  ! 

Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack  ; 

Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by. 

And  shake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye. 

That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene. 

Proud  without  grandeur,  with  profusion  mean  ! 

The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes  ; 

For  worth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows  ; 

E’en  well-feigned  passions  for  our  sorrows  call. 

And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall ; 

But  this  ppor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art. 

To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart. 

* * » « 

Dark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean. 

With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumb’rous  scene; — 

Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound, 

But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

* » • ♦ 

When  woes  are  feigned,  how  ill  such  forms  appear  ; 

And  oh ! how  needless  when  the  woe’s  sincere. 

The  Parish  Register, 
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EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 


“ The  last  niglit'of  all  was  spent  by  the  king  in  the  palace  of  St. 
James’s,  where  he  slept  soundly  for  more  than  four  hours.  Awaking 
about  two  hours  before  the  dismal  daybreal;  of  the  30th  of  January, 
he  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  put|  on  an  extra  shirt  because 
the  season  was  so  sharp.  He  said,  ‘ Death  is  not  so  terrible  to  me, 
and  bless  my  God  I am  prepared.’  He  then  called  in  Bishop  Juxon, 
who  remained  with  him  an  hour  in  private  mayer.  About  ten  o’clock. 
Colonel  Hacker,  who  was  commissioned  to  gondiict  him  to  the  scaffold, 
tapped  softly  at  the  chamber  door,  to  say  tiiey  were  ready.  They 
went  together  from  St.  James’s  through  the  park,  towards  Whitehall, 
in  the  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected.  In  the  park 
several  companies  of  foot  were  drawn  up  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying.  Charles  walked  erect  and  very  fast,  and  having  on  the 
right-hand  Bishop  Juxon,  and  on  the  left  Colonel  Tomlinson,  and 
some  of  his  own  gentlemen  and  servants,  who  walked  bareheaded, 
'rhere  was  no  shouldering,  no  gesticulation,  no  turmoil  of  any  kind : 
the  troops,  men  and  officers,  the  spectators  of  all  ranks,  were  silent 
as  the  grave.  At  the  end  of  the  park,  Charles  entered  Whitehall, 
and  passing  through  the  long  gallery,  went  into  his  own  old  cabinet 
chamber.  There  he  was  delayed,  for  the  scaffold  was  not  quite  ready  : 
he  passed  the  lime  in  prayer  with  the  bishop.  He  went  thence  with 
Juxon,  Colonel  Tomlinson,  Colonel  Hacker,  and  the  guards,  through  the 
banqueting-house  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  hung  round  with  black,'’and 
the  floor  with  black,  and  the  axe  and  block  laid  in  the  middle  of  it.  Com- 
panies of  foot  and  horse  were  on  every  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  vast  mul- 
titudes of  the  people  had  come  to  he  spectators.  Fixing  his  eye  earnestly 
upon  the  block,  he  asked  Colonel  Hacker  if  there  was  no  place  higher, 
and  he  then  addressed  a speech  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  scaffold. 
Perceiving  that  the  people  could  not  approach  rfear  enough  to  hear 
him.  he  said  that  he  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  as  an  honest  man,  a good 
king,  and  a good  Christian,  to  declare  his  innocence  to  those  who  could 
hear  him,  and  he  called  God  to  witness,  that  he  never  did  begin  a war 
with  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  they  began  it  upon  him  by 
claiming  the  militia.  He  said  that  God  would  clear  him  ; that  being  in 
charity  with  all,  he  would  not  lay  it  upon  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament— 
that  he  hoped  they  were  free  of  this  guilt;  that  lie  believed  that  ill 
instruments  between  them  and  him  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  this 
bloodshed;  that  as  he  found  himself  clear  of  guilt,  so  he  hoped  and 
prayed  Uod  that  they  might  too.  Then  alluding  to  the  death  of  Strafford, 
he  added,  ‘ Yet  for  all  tliis  God  forbid  that  I should  he  so  ill  a Christian 
ns  not  to  say  that  God's  judgments  are  just  upon  me  • • • j 

only  say  this,  that  an  unjust  sentence,  that  1 suffered  to  take  effect,  is 
punished  now  by  an  unjust  sentence  on  me.’  While  he  was  speaking, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  scaffold  touched  the  edge  of  the  axe. 
* Hurt  not  the  axe,’  said  Charle.s,  ‘ that  may  hurt  me.’  Then  turning 
to  Coldnel  Hacker,  he  said,  ‘ Take  care  that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain.’ 


' IRON  RINGS  AND  GOLDEN  HAIR.— Dur- 
ing the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  when  Prussia  had 
collected  all  her  resources  in  the  hope  of  freeing  her- 
self from  the  heavy  yoke  France  had  laid  upon  her, 
as  well  as  other  countries,  the  most  extraordinary 
feelings  of  patriotism  burst  forth.  Every  thought 
was  centred  in  the  struggle  for  liberty — every  coffer 
was  drained  : all  gave  willingly  both  rich  and  poor; 
indeed,  such  was  the  glorious  unanimity  with  which 
the  whole  nation  acted,  that  even  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon’s attention  was  excited,  and  he  keenly'  criticised 
such  generous  patriotism.  In  every  town  and 
village  altars  were  erected,  on  which  all  orna- 
ments of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  were  offered  up  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Massive  plate  was  replaced  in  the  richest  palaces, 
by  dishes,  plates,  and  spoons  of  wood.  Ladies  wore  no  other  ornaments 
than  those  made  of  iron,  on  which  was  engraved — “ We  gave  gold  for 
the  freedom  of  our  country,  and,  like  her,  wear  an  iron  yoke.”  One 
evening  a party  of  friends  had  assembled  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Breslaw.  Among  the  young  girls  was  one, 
beautiful  but  very  poor;  and  when  her  companions  were  boasting  what 
each  had  contributed  towards  the  freedom  of  their  country,  alas ! she 
had  no  offering  to  proclaim,  for  she  alone  had  none  to  give.  With  a 
heavy  heart  she  took  her  leave,  and  returned  sorrowing  to  her  own  home 
lamenting  her  inability  to  contribute  to  the  glorious  cause.  As  unrobing 
herself  for  the  night  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  mind  that  she 
could  dispose  of  her  beautiful  hair  and  add  to  the  public  fund.  With 
the  earliest  dawn  she  flew  to  a hair-dresser,  related  her  simple  tale,  and 
parted  with  her  luxuriant  tresses  for  a trifling  sum,  which  she  instantly 
deposited  on  the  national  altar,  and  re-entered  her  quiet  home,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight  at  thus  having  contributed  her  mite  towards  the 
emancipation  of  her  country.  Her  patriotism  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  officer  appointed  each  day  to  collect  the  various  offerings;  he  related 
the  circumstance  to  the  President,  who  received  a confirmation  of  the 
fact  from  the  hair-dresser  himself,  and  whose  own  patriotism  kindling 
in  the  recital,  he  voluntarily  proposed  resigning  the  long  fair  hair  then 
in  his  possession,  provided  it  was  re-sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  “ father- 
land.”  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted ; iron  rings  were  made,  each 
containing  a portion  of  the  treasure,  and  these  rings  produced  far  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold  ; all  were  wild  to  possess  a lock  of  this  noblest 
of  Prussia’s  daughters  ; hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  were  given 
for  a single  ring,  and  thousands  flowed  in  to  fill  the  coffers  in  so  holy  a 
cause. 


THE  SHILLELAH. — In  the  good  old  times,  the  Irish  kings,  princes, 
and  thanes,  corresponded  with  one  another  by  means  of  walking-sticks, 
which  they  covered  with  nicks;  from  which  came  the  proverb,  “ nick 
the  post,”  said  the  Brancher.  Thus,  when  one  prince  was  offended  by 
another,  instead  of  sitting  down  witli  a pen  in  his  hand  to  write  him 
a challenge,  he  pulled  out  his  skene,  and  cutting  a few  fierce  nicks  in  his 
walkipg-stick,  sent  it  to  his  enemy  ; and  if  the  latter  broke  it  upon 
the  bearer’s  head,  it  was  understood  that  the  challenge  was  accepted. 
If  a gentleman  became  enamoured  of  a fair  lady,  he  straightway  sent 
her  his  stick,  with  a hole  bored  through  the  heart  of  it;  and  if  she 
returned  it  with  a ring  fastened  to  one  end,  he  became  the  happiest  of 
men ; and  when  a lady  carried  a ring  upon  the  end  of  hershillelah,  it  was 
understood  that  she  was  betrothed,  and  if  any  man  presumed  to  pay  her 
particular  attention  after  that,  the  lady  was  at  full  liberty  to  break  his 
head  for  his  pains. — Oukltigh, 


To  a gentleman  that  approached  the  axe,  he  said, 
‘ Take  heed  of  the  axe,  pray  take  heed  of  the  axe.’ 
Two  men  in  disguises  and  vizors  stood  by  the  block. 
To  one  of  them  Charles  said,  ‘ I shall  say  but  very 
short  prayers,  and  then  thrust  out  iny  hands  for  the 
signal.’  ‘ You  have  now,’  said  Juxon,  ‘ but  one  stage 
more,  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but 
it  is  a short  one  ; it  will  soon  carry  you  a very  long 
way — it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven.’  ‘I 
go  from  a corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown, 
where  no  disturbance  can  be,’  was  the  last  reported 
sentence  of  Charles.  ‘ You  are  exchanged  from  a 
temporal  to  an  eternal  crown,  a good  exchange,’ 
was  the  response  of  the  Bishop.  And  now  the  king 
took  off  his  cloak,  and  gave  his  George  to  Juxon, 
with  the  single  word  ‘ Remember,’  stooped,  laid 
his  neck  across  the  block,  stretched  out  his  hands, 
the  executioner  let  fall  the  axe,  which  severed  the 
neck  at  one  blow,  and  the  other  man  in  the  mask 
look  up  the  head  and  shouted,  ‘ This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor.’  ” — From  Knight’s  England, 
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FliAYING  AT  SKITTLES  IN  ST. 


Extract  from  a Report  of  tlie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, April  1842.  Members  Present ; — Colonel  Acton,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
Sir  William  Clay,  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  E.  Denison,  Mr.  Kemble,  Lord  Mahon, 
and  Mr.  Scarlett,  W.  A.  Mackinnon  in  the  Chair 

Edward  Charles  Copeland  Examined  ; 

Chairman. — What  is  your  situation?  Formerly  I was  in  the  habit  of 
digging  graves  in  St.  Anne’s,  Soho. — You  were  a grave-digger  of  that 
parish?  Yes. — Have  you  ever  been  affected  in  your  health  by  your  oc- 
cupation ? I was  made  very  ill  with  something — typhus  fever,  I presume, 
that  came  from  the  scent  of  the  earth ; and,  as  I was  digging  about  a 
ten-foot  grave,  a part  of  the  earth  fell  in  upon  me  to  my  loins;  and 
Fox  the  grave-digger  gave  me  some  wood  to  take  home  to  burn,  which 
was  not  half  decayed.  I took  a little  home,  and  put  a bit  on  the  fire, 
and  it  caused  such  an  extraordinary  smell  in  the  place  that  it  made  my 
brother  and  me  ill  of  the  typhus  fever. — Did  it  affect  any  other  persons  in 
the  house  ? No ; I took  it  off  and  threw  it  out,  and  would  not  have 
any  more  burnt. — Have  you  smelt  any  unpleasant  smell  when  you  have 
been  digging  graves?  Yes;  and  I have  felt  a sort  of  stoppage  in  my 
throat,  like  chewing  a penny-piece. — How  did  it  affect  you  ? It  made 
me  queer  for  some  time  after;  when  I was  digging,!  was  obliged  to  go  out 
and  get  a drop  of  spirits  now  and  then. — Have  you  enjoyed  betterhealth 
since  you  left  that  occupation  ? Yes,  for  the  last  ten  years,  when  I left  off 
that  occupation. — Do  you  think  the  occupation  of  grave-digging  is  very 
unhealthy  1 I am  sure  it  is  ; and  I have  seen  them  play  at  what  is  called 
skittles — put  up  hones,  and  take  skulls  and  knock  them  down — stick  up  bones 
in  the  ground  and  throw  a skull  at  them  as  you  would  a skittle-baU. — 
Who  has  done  that?  Fox  and  a party  who  used  to  go  there  to  assist 
him  in  digging. — Have  you  known  of  the  handles  and  nails  of  coffins 
being  taken  away?  Yes,  there  have  been  a great  many  taken  away 
off  the  coffins.  — Who  took  them  away  ? Fox,  the  grave-digger  ; he 
died  lately  in  Drury  Lane. — Could  the  inhabitants,  in  looking  out,  see 
all  this?  Yes,  they  could  not  be  off  it ; for  it  is  surrounded  with  back 
premises  all  round. — Have  you  heard  of  any  leaden  coffins  being  cut  up  ? 
I do  not  know  that  I have  there;  but  I have  known  Fox  take  off  the 
bandies  and  take  out  the  nails  with  a sort  of  a crow-har. — Did  he  keep 
them  for  his  own  use  ? Yes.  he  sold  them — What  do  they  do  with  the 
bodies  when  they  cut  away  the  coffin  wood  ? They  emaciate  them  ; the 
flesh  they  leave  in  the  ground,  and  take  the  bones  to  the  bone-house.  I 
have  seen  them  chopped  up  before  they  were  a quarter  decayed.  About 
nine  years  this  mouth,  my  father  was  laid  there.  I cannot  answer  whe- 
ther he  lies  there  now,  or  whether  he  is  one  taken  up  and  knocked  about. 
— What  is  the  reason  for  the  taking  them  up  ; is  it  merely  for  the  want 
of  space?  Want  of  space  I should  say;  the  ground  is  over-full  now. — 
Suppose  they  came  to  quite  a fresh  coffin,  what  would  they  do  ? If  it 
has  been  in  three  weeks,  they  would  not  mind  cutting  it  in  two.  I have 
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seen  them  not  a quarter  decayed  before  they  have 
been  cut  to  pieces  with  the  pickaxes.  I have  not 
been  in  the  ground  since  my  father  was  buried  ; that 
is  nine  years  ago. — Do  you  think  there  is  a smell 
or  evaporation  arising  from  this  graveyard  ? I anr 
sure  there  is ; I smelt  it  myself  when  I have  been  in 
the  grave ; I have  had  something  come  in  my  throat 
j ust  like  copperas,  as  if  I had  been  chewing  a copper 
penny. — How  high  is  the  ground  above  the  street  ? 
I should  say  it  was  level  with  the  pavement. — Is  the 
churchyard  level  with  the  street,  or  is  it  above  it  ? 
It  is  level. — Is  it  not  above  it  ? No.  — Is  there  a 
pump  near  it  ? There  is  a pump  facing  the  watch- 
house. — How  far  from  the  churchyard  ? I should 
say  about  six-feet. — Have  you  ever  drunk  of  that 
water?  Yes,  many  times. — Is  that  water  good?  I 
do  not  find  any  fault  with  it  ; it  stands  in  Dean 
Street, — Can  you  speak  as  to  the  health  of  the 
people  who  live  in  that  neighbourhood  ? No,  not 
now;  there  were  two  or  three  people  died  there 
when  I lived  in  King  Street. — Since  you  have  given 
up  your  occupation  of  grave-digger,  you  say,  your 
health  has  been  improved  ? V'es,  it  has. — What  is 
your  occupation  now  ? I am  a carpenter  by  trade  ; 
I was  apprentice  at  that  time,  only  I was  out  of 
work  ; my  master  failed,  and  I could  not  follow  on 
my  business. — You  have  given  that  up  and  become 
a carpenter  <;gain?  Yes. — Do  you  think  the  remains 
of  the  dead  are  much  mutilated  in  the  churchyards 
of  this  town  ? Yes. — Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  ? 
No. — Are  you  sure  of  your  statement,  that  after  a 
coffin  has  lain  in  the  ground  only  three  weeks  it  has 
been  cut  pieces  ? Yes. — Do  you  think  that  is  a 
common  occurrence  ? Yes  ; it  was  in  that  ground, 
by  Fox  the  grave-digger. — Have  you  heard  of  other 
grave-diggers  who  were  employed  being  in  bad 
health  ? There  was  one  named  Brown  who  used  to  work  for  Fox  at  the 
same  time,  who  sometimes  works,  I believe,  in  Giles’s ; but  I never  go 
into  any  of  the  grounds  now. 

FEVER  AFTER  DEATH. — Dr.  Copeland,  in  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  adduced  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  case,  stated  to  be  that  of  fever  communicated  after 
death : — 

“ About  two  years  ago  (says  he)  I was  called,  in  the  course  of  ihy  pro- 
fession, to  see  a gentleman,  advanced  in  life,  well  known  to  many  mem- 
bers in  this  house  and  intimately  known  to  the  Speaker.  This  gentleman 
one  Sunday  went  into  a dissenting  chapel,  where  the  principal  part  of 
the  hearers,  as  they  died,  were  buried  in  the  ground  or  vaults  underneath. 
I was  called  to  him  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  I found  him  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  malignant  fever ; either  on  that  visit  or  the  visit  imme- 
diately following.  On  questioning  him  on  the  circumstances  which  could 
have  given  ri.se  to  this  very  malignant  form  of  fever,  for  it  was  then  so 
malignant  that  its  fatal  issue  was  evident,  he  said  that  he  had  gone  on 
the  Sunday  before  (this  being  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon)  to  this  dissent- 
ing chapel,  and  on  going  up  the  steps  to  the  chapel  he  felt  a rush  of  foul 
air  issuing  from  the  grated  openings  existing  on  each  side  of  the  steps ; 
the  effect  upon  him  was  instantaneous;  it  produced  a feeling  of  sinking, 
with  nausea,  and  so  great  debility,  that  he  scarcely  could  get  into  the 
chapel.  He  remained  a short  time,  and  finding  this  feeling  increase  he 
went  out,  went  home,  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  there  he  remained. 
When  1 saw  him  he  had,  up  to  the  time  of  my  ascertaining  the  origin  of 
his  complaint,  slept  with  his  wife ; be  died  eight  days  afterwards ; his 
wife  caught  the  disease  and  died  in  eight  days  also,  having  experienced 
the  same  symptoms.  These  two  instances  illustrated  the  form  of  fever 
arising  from  those  particular  causes.  Means  of  counteraction  were 
speedily  used,  and  the  fever  did  not  extend  to  any  other  members  of  the 
family. 

“ Assuming  that  that  individual  had  gone  into  a crowded  hospital  with 
that  fever,  it  probably  would  have  become  a contagious  fever.  The 
disease  W'ould  have  propagated  itself  most  likely  to  others,  provided 
those  others  exposed  to  the  infection  were  pre-disposed  to  the  infection, 
or  if  the  apartments  where  they  were  confined  were  not  fully  ventilated  ; 
but  in  most  cases  where  the  emanations  from  the  sick  are  duly  diluted  by 
fresh  air,  they  are  rendered  innocuous.  It  is  rarely  that  I have  found 
the  effects  from  dead  animal  matter  so  very  decisive  as  in  this  case,  be- 
cause in  the  usual  circumstances  of  bur^ng  in  towns  the  feted  or  foul 
air  exhaled  from  the  dead  is  generally  so  diluted  and  scattered  by  the 
wind,  as  to  produce  only  a general  ill  effect  upon  those  predisposed';  it 
affects  the  health  of  the  community  by  lowering  the  vital  powers,  weaken- 
ing the  digestive  processes,  but  without  producing  any  prominent  or 
specific  disease.’ 
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EARTHQUAKE  AT  THE  CARACCAS.  — On  the  26tli  of 
March,  1812,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  commotion  took 
place.  The  air  was  calm,  the  heat  excessive  ; nothing  preceded  or  an- 
nounced such  a catastrophe.  A shaking  was  first  perceived,  strong 
enough  to  set  the  bells  of  the  churches  a ringing  ; it  lasted  about  six 
seconds,  and  was  followed  by  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  during 
which  the  earth  exhibited  an  undulation  similar  to  the  motion  of  the  sea 
in  a calm.  The  crisis  was  then  supposed  to  have  passed ; but  imme- 
diately extraordinary  subterraneous  noises  were  heard,  and  electrical 
discharges  infinitely  stronger  than  atmospheric  thunder.  The  earth  was 
agitated  with  a quickness  which  cannot  be  described,  and  seemed  to  boil 
like  water  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a very  strong  fire.  There  was 
then  a perpendicular  rumbling,  or  strepitus,  for  about  three  or  four 
seconds,  followed  by  agitations  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  east  to  west,  for  three  or  four  seconds  also.  This  short 
but  awful  period  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  whole  city  of  Caraccas  topsy- 
turvy, with  upwards  of  thirty  towns,  and  the  country-houses  and 
numerous  establishments  spread  over  the  surface  of  that  delightful 
province  ! In  an  instant  all  was  destroyed  to  an  extent  of  300  miles, 
and  80,000  inhabitants  ceased  to  live,  while  thousands  were  dreadfully 
wounded. 

The  city  of  Caraccas,  placed  at  the  foot  ofitlie  declivity  of  the  highest 
mountain,  called  La  Silla,  and  on  the  margin  of  an  immense  plain, 
through  which  several  rivers  flowed,  was  considerably  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  always  enjoyed  a cool  and  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. The  26th  of  March  (being  Good  Friday)  had  attracted  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  churches  of  the  city  which  were  destroyed,  thus 
serving  for  their  tombs.  The  churches  of  La  Trinidad  and  Ata  Gracia, 
which  were  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  experienced 
more  forcibly  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  commotion  ; for,  although 
originally  upwards  of  150  feet  high,  no  part  of  their  ruins  exceeded  five 
or  six  feet  in  height ; and  some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  violence  of 
the  shock  which  overturned  these  stupendous  edifices,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  they  were  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  exceeding  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  which  scarcely  a vestige  remains. 

A superb  range  of  barracks,  two  stories  high,  capable  of  containing 
4000  men,  and  serving  as  a dep6t  for  the  artillery,  shared  the  same  ruin. 
A regiment  of  the  line,  in  the  act  of  marching  to  join  in  a religious 
procession,  was  almost  wholly  swallowed  up,  a few  men  only  being  left 
alive. 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  terror  and  desolation  which  this  catas- 
trophe occasioned  j disorder,  confusion,  despair,  misery,  and  fanatic- 
ism, were  at  their  height.  At  first,  every  person  fled  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  prostrating  themselves  to  supplicate  heaven  for  mercy.  In 
• this  state,  the  individuals  who  escaped  death,  mutilated  or  wounded, 
covered  with  dust,  their  clothes  torn,  and  carrying  in  their  arms  their 
children,  or  the  sick  and  wounded,  presented  a most  heart-rending 
spectacle.  After  the  first  moments  of  terror,  in  which  self-preservation 
made  every  other  consideration  give  way,  the  most  painful  recollections 
agitated  those  who  had  escaped ; every  one  with  distracted  anxiety 
sought  for  a relation  or  a friend,  and  enquired  for  them  with  looks  of 
terror  and  affright.  Among  the  bloody  and  desolate  ruins,  those  who 
remained  of  the  unfortunate  population,  were  seen  endeavouring  to  dig 
up,  without  other  instrument  than  their  weak  and  trembling  hands,  the 
living  and  the  dead  who  were  covered  by  the  fragments.  Every  one  ran 
to  and  fro  over  this  vast  burial-place,  throwing  themselves  occasionally 
on  the  rubbish,  and  listening  with  an  attentive  ear  to  the  groans  of  the 
unfortunate,  whose  lives  were  preserved,  although  shut  up,  perhaps  irre- 
coverably, in  the  very  buildings  where  they  had  enjoyed  tranquillity  and 
happiness  but  a few  minutes  before. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  whole  of  the  night  were  devoted  to 
this  interesting  and  pious  occupation.  Next  day,  it  was  necessary  to 
perform  the  last  offices  to  the  dead,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bestow  on 
them  the  rites  of  sepulture;  instruments  and  a sufficient  number  of 
persons  were  not  to  be  found.  In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a pesti- 
lence, therefore,  from  an  infected  atmosphere,  the  bodies  were  piled  up 
at  different  stations,  and  burnt  with  the  timber  of  the  ruins.  The  first 
sad  moments  after  the  catastrophe  were  thus  spent,  other  labours, 
equally  if  not  more  distressing,  remained  to  be  performed. 

Almost  all  the  provisions,  furniture,  linen,  and  the  usual  necessaries 
of  life,  were  destroyed,  or  had  been  stolen  by  the  lower  class  of  the 
populace  or  the  negroes ; every  thing  was,  in  short,  wanting.  The 
violence  of  the  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  water-pipes  ; and  the  rivu- 
lets were  cither  dried  up,  or  diverted  from  their  usual  course.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  water  near  the  city  ; there  were  no  vessels  in  which  to 
collect  it;  and  it  was  necessary  to  travel  far  off  before  a quantity  suffi- 
cient to  allay  one’s  thirst  was  obtained,  even  by  using  the  hands  to  carry 
it  to  the  mouth. 

Pressed  by  thirst  and  hunger  and  the  want  of  an  asylum,  those  who 
possessed  country-houses  fled  towards  them  on  foot.  But,  alas  ! nothing 
was  spared  ; all  was  ruin  and  desolation  ; and  they  returned  to  tlie  city, 
where  they  seemed  to  be  less  miserable  among  their  companions  in  mis- 


fortune, the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  country  apparently  adding  to  the 
dismal  aspect  of  nature. 

The  markets  were  without  provisions  ; the  farmers  brought  none  into 
town  ; and  many,  after  wandering  about  in  search  of  food,  at  length  lay 
down,  and  died  of  hunger ; those  who  survived,  obtained  sustenance 
with  much  difficulty.  Had  not  some  cocoa,  sugar,  and  maize,  been 
saved  (which  were  retailed  at  a most  exorbitant  price)  more  would 
have  perished  from  hunger  than  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake. 

Three  thousand  wounded  of  all  ranks,  were  collected,  and  placed  at 
first  on  the  banks  of  a river,  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  ; but  they 
were  absolutely  in  want  of  every  thing,  even  the  most  indispensable 
requisites.  They  were  abandoned  to  the  medicine  of  consolation — they 
were  told  that  they  must  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  that 
every  thing  was  for  the  best. 

During  this  awful  crisis,  a judicious  observer  of  mankind  might  have 
witnessed  a striking  exhibition  oft  he  manners,  character,  and  principles, 
by  which  the  Spanish  people  are  regulated  in  their  conduct. 

Their  extreme  insensibility  is  scarcely  credible.  I saw  fathers  of 
families  who  had  lost  five  or  six  children,  friends,  relations,  and  their 
whole  property,  without  shedding  a tear  ; most  of  them  consoling  them- 
selves by  holding  a conversation  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  some 
privileged  saint*.  Others  gaily  drowned  their  sorrow  in  rum  : and  all 
appeared  much  less  grieved  at  the  event  than  they  would  have  been  at 
the  loss  of  a process  which  affected  their  rank  as  nobles,  or  deprived 
them  of  their  precedence  in  a public  company,  or  at  a religious  pro- 
cession. 

It  is  too  true,  that  human  beings,  naturally  superstitious  and  ungrate- 
ful, never  so  cordially  respect  their  deities  or  their  kings  when  they  are 
beneficent  as  when  they  are  severe  ; the  more  rigorous  they  are,  the 
more  just  and  equitable  are  they  esteemed.  Such  is  the  lot  of  mankind  ! 
they  forget  benefits ; and  governors,  in  order  to  acquire  the  homage 
which  is  due  to  them,  must  be  feared.  Gratitude  and  love  are  sentiments 
too  delicate  to  be  common  among  mankind. 

Good  Friday,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  imposing  of  the  Catholic 
holidays.  It  is  that  which  ought  to  inspire  the  most  pious  reflections  ; 
but  at  the  Caraccas,  as  in  many  other  places,  on  this  occasion,  the 
women  are  occupied  with  their  dress,  more  anxious,  perhaps,  to  appear 
amiable  in  the  sight  of  men  than  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being.  They 
think  of  nothing  but  amusement,  and  they  almost  forget  that  Being  who 
does  not  manifest  himself  openly.  But  scarcely  had  they  experienced 
the  earthquake,  when  they  said  it  was  the  thunder  of  heaven  sent  to 
punish  the  crimes  of  mortals.  Their  elegant  clothes  were  immediately 
laid  hside  ; those  who  had  it  in  their  power  changed  them  for  coarse 
garments  by  way  of  showing  their  penitence ; sackcloth,  cords,  and 
chains  were  substituted  for  elegant  fashions  and  seductive  head-dresses. 
The  ladies  now  subjected  themselves  to  monastic  discipline,  and  beat 
without  remorse  their  bosoms,  but  a short  time  before  adorned  with  the 
most  costly  jewels.  Many  of  the  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time,  forgot 
their  gallantry  for  fanaticism,  and,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of 
heaven,  they  walked  night  and  day  iu  processions,  the  body  entirely  un- 
covered with  the  exception  of  a large  girdle,  barefooted  and  with  long 
beards,  a cord  around  their  necks,  to  which  was  frequently  attached  a 
large  stone,  and  on  their  shoulders  they  sometimes  carried  a wooden 
cross,  100  or  150  pounds  in  weight. 

In  the  city,  and  throughout  the  country,  there  were  processions  day 
and  night ; every  mountain  was  transformed  into  a Calvary,  where  the 
people  dying  with  hunger  implored  the  divine  mercy,  embracing  with 
groans  the  relics  of  their  tutelar  saints. 

Every  one  accused  himself  of  having  called  down  the  anger  of  heaven, 
and  of  having  caused  the  universal  calamity.  Those  who  could  not 
meet  with  a priest,  openly  confessed  their  sins  upon  the  highways,  accusing 
themselves  of  robberies  and  murders  which  they  had  secretly  committed. 

In  less  than  two  days  about  2000  individuals  (who  perhaps  never  had 
any  intention  of  the  kind)  were  married  ; relations,  formerly  despised  or 
neglected  on  account  of  their  poverty,  were  now  recognised  ; many  un- 
fortunate children,  the  fruits  of  an  illegitimate  intercourse,  who  had 
never  known  father  or  mother,  were  now  acknowledged  and  legitimated. 
At  the  same  time  an  infinite  number  of  restitutions  were  made,  and  law- 
suits terminated.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  remorse,  a singular  aod 
paradoxical  spectacle  w.as  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher. 
While  one-half  of  the  multitude  thus  hastened  to  expiate  their  offences, 
the  other  half,  who,  had  perhaps,  never  been  guilty  of  any  great  crimes 
before,  but  possessing  an  accommodating  conscience,  profited  by  the  con- 
fusion, and  with  the  utmost  composure,  committed  every  imaginable 
excess. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  shocks  from  the  earthquake  continued  ; every 
day  and  every  hour  some  ruins  fell,  which  had  been  only  shaken  by  the 
first  commotions.  On  the  5th  of  April,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  there 

* The  Divine  Being,  among  the  Spaniards,  seems  to  be  absolutely 
unknown.  They  never  speak  of  him.  It  is  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints 
wiio  receive  all  their  homage. 
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was  a shock  so  violent,  that  several  mountains  were  rent  asunder,  many 
inclined,  from  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  enormous  detached  rocks  were 
precipitated  to  the  valleys. 

From  the  above  hour  until  nine  o’clock  next  morning,  the  shocks 
were  violent,  and  so  frequent  as  to  admit  of  an  interval  of  about  five 
minutes  only  between  each,  and  during  these  intervals  a rumbling  sub- 
terraneous noise  was  heard,  and  the  earth  was  continually  agitated. 

The  succession  of  these  phenomena  was  not  interrupted,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1812,  when  I left  the  place,  and  those  were  reckoned  the 
most  tranquil  days  in  which  there  were  only  fifteen  or  twenty  shocks  ! 
Everything  was  destroyed,  thOj  ramparts  of  La  Guyra,  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  were  thrown  down.  As  a natural  consequence 
of  the  opening  of  the  mountains,  which  are  the  great  reservoirs  of 
water,  some  rivers  were  observed  to  have  considerably  increased.  Many 
high  mountains  were  rent  right  across  the  centre,  and  that  called  La 
Silla  had  sunk  more  than  sixty  fathoms. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  close  of  this  dreadful  event.  It 
may  be  hazarded  as  a conjecture  however,  that  it  will  end  in  the  opening 
up  of  one  or  more  volcanos. — Philosophical  Afagazine. 

INSANITY— INTERDICTION.— The  case  o^  Mr.  Edward  Davies, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  English  public,  a few  years  since, 
being,  says  Dr.  Gooch,  “ by  far  the  most  important  lunatic  cause  which 
has  been  tried  in  our  time,”  furnishes  a striking  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  things  are  managed  in  Englnnd.  Mr.  Edward  Davies, 
was  born  of  humble  parents,  and  though  particularly  shy  and  reserved 
among  his  school-fellows,  he  was  generally  considered  sharp  and  intelli- 
gent. On  leaving  school,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a tea-dealer  in 
London,  and  by  indefatigable  industry  and  cautious  management,  rapidly 
became  rich.  It  appears  that  his  health,  at  best,  was  delicate,  and  that 
he  suffered  much  from  dyspepsia  and  nervous  excitement.  He  was  fond 
of  reading  medical  books  ; and,  like  most  persons  who  indulge  in  such  a 
taste,  was  fanciful  about  his  complaints  and  subject  to  false  alarms.  The 
defects  of  his  early  education  he  endeavoured  to  remedy,  by  reading 
what  he  took  to  be  the  best  authors,  and  was  often  guilty  of  making  a 
ridiculous  display  of  his  acquirements,  by  making  long  quotations  which 
he  would  spout  with  a theatrical  air.  He  was  of  a remarkably  timid  and 
yielding  disposition,  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  completely  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  his  mother.  Though  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  managing  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business,  she  would  not  allow 
him  to  carry  any  money  in  his  pocket,  nor  to  spend  the  most  trifling  sum 
without  her  permission.  He  dared  not  go  to  the  play,  nor  leave  the 
house  for  a few  hours  without  asking  her  leave.  She  was  particularly  at 
great  pains  to  prevent  his  meeting  young  women,  lest,  in  the  event  of 
his  marriage,  she  might  be  displaced  ftom  the  controul  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  command  of  his  purse ; and  she  took  various  opportunities  of 
inducing  him  to  give  considerable  sums  of  money  to  different  branches 
of  her  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  grew  restive  under  the 
maternal  restraints,  and  made  many  attempts  to  emancipate  himself. 
He  offered  to  leave  the  shop  to  his  mother  and  take  his  own  property 
away;  or  to  give  her  seven  thousand  pounds,  on  her  consenting  to  leave 
the  concern  ; but  she  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  at  that  price.  The  inces- 
sant state  of  contention  at  last  seriously  impaix’ed  his  health  and  his  mental 
tranquillity,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  surgeon.  He  told  this  gentleman  a long  story  about  his  health  and 
his  tea-trade ; and  at  another  interview,  he  recited  poetry,  and  expressed 
a strong  antipathy  to  his  mother  and  several  relations.  Mr.  Lawrence 
considered  him  of  unsound  mind,  but  thought  that  if  he  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  mother  and  family,  the  disease  would  be  at  an  end — that  his 
antipathy  to  his  mother  was  his  chief  delusion. 

About  this  time  he  applied  to  Dr.  Latham,  claiming  his  protection. 
His  discourse  was  wild  and  rambling,  and  his  manner  strange  and  ex- 
cited. He  told  the  Doctor,  in  a sort  of  whisper,  that  he  had  a tale  to 
relate  of  the  greatest  horror,  and  then  flung  himself  away,  and  stalked 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  appeared  very  apprehensive  that  lest  he 
might  be  overheard,  and  begged  that  he  might  lock  the  doors  and  close 
the  windows.  He  spoke  of  his  wealth  and  his  trade,  and  quoted  poetry 
largely,  using  great  gesticulation,  and  throwing  his  arms  about.  Several 
times  he  asked  if  he  looked  insane,  and  on  leaving  the  house  he  said, 
“ If  you  fail  (in  his  promise  to  call  on  him)  dread  the  vengeance  of  a 
madman  ; for  I carry  a loaded  pistol.”  Dr.  Latham  thought  him  insane, 
though  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  he  should  be  shut  up  as  an 
acknowledged  lunatic. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  left  his  own  house  and  went  to  spend  the  night 
at  Furnivals’  Inn,  on  the  third  of  August.  About  one  o’clock  in  the 
night,  he  rang  the  hell,  and  told  the  waiter  that  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house  ; that  he  heard  them  snapping  off  pistols,  and  striking  a light. 
On  being  remonstrated  with  by  the  waiter,  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
ringing  the  bell,  and  thus  disturbing  the  lodgers,  he  said  he  was  sorry 
for  it,  went  upon  his  knees,  and  humbly  begged  his  pardon. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  on  the  same  days  on  which  Dr. 
Latham,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  others,  saw  him  in  his  must  explosive  state, 
his  friends,  who  had  known  him  long,  passed  hours  with  him  ; and 


though  he  was  ill  and  terrified,  he  appeared  to  them  quite  himself,  and 
as  equal  as  ever  he  had  been  to  give  directions  about  his  shop  affairs. 

Indeed,  the  very  persons  who  were  trying  to  confine  him  as  unfit  to 
take  care  of  his  business,  were  themselves  consulting  him  about  the 
management  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Davies  was  shortly  after  this  removed  to  a private  mad-house, 
where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  December,  when  he  was  liberated  by 
the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Here  his  agitation  subsided,  his  incoherence 
diminished  almost  to  nothing  ; and  the  only  remaining  grounds  for  be- 
lieving him  a lunatic,  were  his  antipathy  to  his  mother,  and  certain  sus- 
picions that  were  considered  to  be  delirious.  Nevertheless  a commission 
of  lunacy  was  granted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  finally  resulted  in 
restoring  him  to  liberty  and  the  management  of  his  property.  The 
evidence  of  the  physicians  who  were  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  Mr.  Davies,  at  various  interviews,  and  who  pronounced  him 
to  be  mad,  is  worthy  of  a little  notice,  inasmuch,  as  they  present  the 
grounds  on  which,  in  the  year  1829,  the  most  eminent  physicians  for 
diseases  of  the  mind,  shut  up  patients  in  mad-houses,  among  the 
English. 

Sir  George  Tuthill  testified,'^ that  he  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  period 
of  his  last  visit ; principally  because  he  spoke  indignantly  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  his  famil}u  His  additional  reasons  for 
thinking  him  insane,  and  unable  to  manage  his  affairs,  were  his  learning 
to  box,  his  purchasing  a fowl  for  ten  shillings,  and  his  saying  that  he 
could  weep  over  his  little  rabbits,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Algernon  Frampton  testified,  that  he  could  not  consider  him  sane 
on  the  seventh  of  December,  because  he  would  not  admit  himself  to  have 
been  insane  on  the  eighth  of  August.  He  thought  there  was  a delusion 
in  his  mind  as  to  his  mother’s  conduct,  though  he  admitted  there  would 
he  no  delusion,  if  his  mother  had  interfered  as  Davies  described,  and  as 
other  witnesses  testified.  He  thought  that  the  purchase  of  a certain 
estate  for  6000  guineas  was  in  itself  an  act  of  insanity,  considering  his 
circumstances,  though  he  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  circum- 
stances. A man  of  business,  he  thought,  ought  not  to  lock  up  so  much 
of  his  capital.  He  never  inquired  how  Mr.  Davies  managed  his  business, 
though  he  declared  that  he  was  incapable  of  managing  it. 

Mr.  Haslam  testified,  that  he  was  induced  to  consider  him  insane,  from 
his  manner  of  complaining  of  the  dirty  habits  of  the  keepers  of  the 
establishment  where  he  was  confined.  He  said  decidedly,  that  as  long  as 
his  morbid  hostility  remained  against  his  mother,  it  was  not  safe  for  him 
to  go  at  large. 

In  opposition  to  this  evidence — and  it  is  but  a small  pottion  of  what 
might  be  given — it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  a specimen  or  two  of  that 
given  by  Mr.  Davies’s  medical  witnesses.  Dr.  Macmichael  who  had 
been  sent  down  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  examine  into  the  state  of  his 
mind,  satisfactorily  showed  that  Mr.  Davies’s  peculiar  notions  and  views, 
which  had  been  considered  by  many  as  delusions,  either  did  not  exist  at 
all,  or  proved  upon  examination,  to  be  perfectly  rational  and  proper.  In 
attributing  his  prosperity  to  the  favour  of  providence,  which  had  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  his  delusions,  he  said  he  did  not  mean  immediate 
or  special  interference,  but  that  general  providence  which  regulates 
human  affairs.  His  boast  of  having  improved  the  revenue  by  his  bid- 
dings, which  had  also  been  imputed  to  him  as  a delusion,  he  explained 
by  saying,  that  there  was  a certain  kind  of  tea  that  was  now  almost  given 
away : that  if  he  bid  higher  than  others,  the  duty  would  be  increased, 
and  that  thus  he  should  put  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  government. 
He  showed,  that  instead  of  sacrificing  his  property  by  this  course,  he 
realized  a large  sum  of  money  in  a very  short  time.  Dr.  Macmichael 
was  not  willing  to  admit  that  his  learning  pugilism,  or  carrying  pistols, 
was  any  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  for  he  might  have  good  reason 
for  doing  both. 

Dr.  Mackinnon,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Davies,  and  had  visited  him  several  times  during  his  confinement, 
thought  him,  from  the  first  interview  to  the  last,  capable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs.  He  showed  that  many  of  his  peculiar  habits  and 
manners,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  insanity,  he  had  always 
manifested  when  in  good  health.  His  letters,  which,  from  being  full  of 
quotations  and  puns,  were  thought  to  indicate  a disordered  mind,  he  showed 
were  not  different,  in  that  respect,  from  those  he  wrote  long  before 
insanity  was  imputed  to  him.  He  conversed  with  him  freely  on  the 
affairs  of  his  family,  and  his  remarks  upon  his  mother’s  interference 
were  rational,  just,  and  free  from  excitement.  His  inquiry  into  the 
imputed  delusions,  ended  in  the  same  result  as  Dr.  Macmichael’s.  In 
particular,  he  did  not  consider  his  hostility  to  his  mother  as  delusion, 
for,  from  the  son’s  account,  there  was  good  reason  for  it.  On  a variety 
of  other  subjects,  his  discourse  was  calm  and  rational. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  strange,  if  this  case  should  induce  every  one 
to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Gooch,  that  ‘‘  it  ought  to  he  made  punish- 
able, by  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  deprive  a man  of  his  liberty 
for  any  cause,  excepting  mischievousness  to  others  and  to  himself,  and 
the  parties  who  commit  such  outrages  ought  to  be  prosecuted  at  the 
public  expense.”' — Dr.  Hay  on  the  Aledical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity. 


Scatft  ESZaarrant. 


The  particulars  of  the  above  design  are  unavoidably  deferred  until  next  week.  The  Engraving  is  one  of  a Series  of  Twelve  Subjects,  designed  by  the  , 
celebrated  Jaques  Callott,  which  will  appear  consecutively  in  this  Publication,  and  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Peace  Society. 


THE  PESTIZiENTIAL  BIiAST. — Thevenot  mentions  such  a wind, 
which,  in  1658,  suffocated  20,000  men  in  one  night ; and  another  which, 
in  1655,  suffocated  4000  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of  the  pesti- 
lential blast  always  moved  in  a line,  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth  and 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  travellers  in  the  desert,  when 
they  perceive  its  approach,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  with  their 
faces  close  to  the  burning  sands,  and  wrap  their  heads  in  their  robes  or 
in  a piece  of  carpet,  till  the  wind  has  passed  over  them.  The  least 
mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  drying  up  their  skins  of  water,  and  thus 
exposing  them  to  perish  in  the  desert.  When  this  destructive  wind 
advances,  which  it  does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated 
by  a redness  in  the  air ; and  when  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  being 
observed,  it  appears  like  a haze,  in  colour  resembling  the  purple  part  of 
the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  When  travellers  are 
exposed  to  a second  or  third  attack  of  this  terrible  blast,  it  produces  a 
desperate  kind  of  indifference  for  life,  and  almost  total  prostration  of 
strength.  Camels  and  other  animals  instinctively  perceive  its  approach, 
and  bury  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  Its  effects  on  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are  pe- 
culiar. At  first  view  its  victims  appear 
to  be  asleep  ; but  if  an  arm  or  a leg  be 
smartly  shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates 
from  the  body,  which  soon  after  becomes 
black. — Goodhugh’s  ^Lectures  on  Biblical 
LiteratuTC. 

BURSTING  COFFINS.— The  burst- 
ing of  leaden  coffins  in  the  vaults  of  ceme- 
teries, unless  they  are  watched  and 
“tapped”  to  allow  the  mephitic  vapour 
to  escape,  appears  to  be  not  unfrequent. 

In  cases  of  rapid  decomposition,  such  in- 
stances occur  in  private  houses  before 
the  entombment.  An  undertaker  of  con- 
siderable experience  states : — 

“ I have  known  coffins  to  explode, 
l^e  the  report  of  a small  gun,  in  the 
house.  I was  once  called  up  at  midnight 
by  the  people,  who  were  in  great  alarm, 
and  who  slated  that  the  coffin  had  burst . 
in  the  night,  as  they  described  it,  with  ■ 

‘ a report  like  the  report  of  a cannon.’ 

On  proceeding  to  the  house  1 found  in 
that  case,  which  was  one  of  dropsy, 
very  rapid  decomposition  had  occurred, 
and  the  lead  was  forced  up.  Two  other 


cases  have  occurred  within  my  experience  of  coffins  bursting  in 
this  manner.  I have  heard  of  similar  cases  from  other  undertakers. 
The  bursting  of  lead  coffins  without  noise  is  more  frequent.  Of  course 
it  is  never  told  to  the  family  or  relatives,  unless  they  have  heard  it, 
as  they  would  attribute  the  bursting  to  some  defective  construction  of 
the  coffins.” 

HUMAN  FAT. — About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the,  police  discovered  and  put  a stop  to  a singular  trade  which  had  long 
been  carried  on  between  the  dissecting-room  porters  and  sundry  unsus- 
pecting tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the  good  city  of  Paris — no  other,  in 
short,  than  the  sale  of  melted  human  fat.  This  preparation  was  some- 
times sold  for  the  simple  purpose  of  greasing  cart-wheels ; but  it  was 
also  bought  by  quack  doctors,  who  sold  it  as  a salve,  sovereign  for  aches 
and  pains  : and  in  much  greater  quantities  by  enamellers  and  workers  ' 
in  pearl,  the  first  of  whom  purchased  it  for  combustion  when  a great 
heat  was  required,  thinking  it  no  other  than  dog-grease  or  horse-grease. 
The  trade  was  conducted  on  a great  scale,  and  the  depot  of  the  dissecting- 
room  porters  required  a cart  and  two  horses  and  three  labourers  for  its 
removal.  At  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  (Maria  Louisa,  the  illumination 
lamps  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and, 
less  appropriately,  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  were  supplied  with  a mix- 
ture of  this  notable  product  and  tallow. 

) 

COST  OF  FUNERALS.— Tt  is  esti-  ‘ 

mated  that  the  probable  annual  expense  • 
of  the  total  number  of  funerals  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  is  „£4,871,493,  taking 
the  average  expenses  of  the  funerals  of 
the  gentry,  at  eflOO  for  adults,  and  £30 
for  children  ; tradesmen  of  the  first  class 
at  <^50  and  ^17;  of  the  second  and 
lower  classes,  ^27  : lOs.  and  „£7  : 15s. ; 
artizans,  &c.  j£5  and  J01 : 10s. ; and  pau- 
pers  los. 

MORTALITY  TABLE. 
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Mauks  487 

Femai.es  446  [ 

Small-pox  very  prevalent. 
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